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The Gentleman. 


Tuat peculiar institution called society will pass through strange 
contortions, and we must not be surprised if we sometimes see it in 
curious forms. One of its commonest freaks is to alter and disguise 
the meaning of its words,—chopping its language as if it were a 
block, strangely manifesting its eccentric character in its peculiar 
dress. And yet not strangely ; for when ideas and principles become 
distorted, we cannot expect that words which are only their exponents 
will remain inflexible. Thus it happens that few words have borne 
such a variety of constructions as that simple one—a gentleman. 
Its original meaning is a man of high and aristocratic birth, and 
society which has not altogether emerged from its primitive peculiari- 
ties, still sometimes clings with fondness to this ideal. Examine it 
fora moment. It has thé weight of antiquity. It dates from the 
times when gentlemen of Athens, filled with aristocratic notions and 
sitting in palaces of Parian marble, used to discuss with similar gen- 
tlemen from Sparta, the vulgarity of Athens’ Ecclesia, and the pro- 
priety of altering such an odiously democratic government. It refers 
to the days when gentlemen of Rome indulged in the highly refined 
amusement of popular proscriptions, and when young gentlemen of 
_ the Catilinarian stamp were wont to be filled with patriotic disgust at 
the elevation of a “new man” to the Republic’s head. Patricians, 
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to be sure, was the ancient name of these estimable persons, but that 
is only the Latin for ‘gentlemen.’ It was such gentlemen too that 
‘civilized’ Europe in the Middle Ages,—the days of chivalry and 
knighthood. Ah! those were gentlemen! They lived in castles, they 
led troops of retainers, they rode upon splendidly caparisoned horses, 
they were armed in glittering coats of mail,—they never ate but they 
feasted, they never fought but to conquer,—so loyal were they in love, 
so brave in war,—their views of honor were so high, they killed one 
another so beautifully. Dueling was essentially a fine art in those 
days. These medieval gentlemen have not even yet entirely passed 
away. But they haunt for the most part the old castles in which 
their ancestors were born, as lichens cling to their aged decaying 
trunks, and like them, when the old towers crumble they too will pass 
away. Sometimes a gentleman of this school will wander away to 
America. But he is usually to be pitied. He can seldom take root 
here, and when he does it is generally in Virginian soil, where his 
growth is at best a sickly one. He always carries about him a musty 
atmosphere like the odor from a clothes-press or a very old book. He 
speaks with authority, and is quite disgusted with the idea of a Re- 
public—especially a Republic of young men. In society he is ex- 
tremely punctilious ; his conversation smacks with a flavor like that 
of old cheese ; his sense of honor too is acute as the twisted ends of his 
moustache. Occasionally one of these gentlemen, rudely tossed about 
the young Republic, will become reduced in means, and you will find 
him after a desperate struggle with his ‘honor,’ condescending at 
last to work for lucre. It is plainly a trial, but he must submit, 
Then is somewhat suggestive, the complacency at certain times and 
the humility at others with which he views himself,—the dignity 
in which he invests his new occupation in public,—and the loathing 
which he feels for it in private. Himself becomes a ‘Professor,’ his 
trade an ‘art,’ his office a ‘studio,’ or his workshop an ‘establish- 
ment.’ In case he should teach, he covets classes of young ladies, 
and wears very black neck-ties. He loves to tell his gentle pupils of 
the old country, and his vocabulary is largely made up of such words 
as ‘generous’ and ‘brave.’ 

This, however, is the medieval type of a gentleman. The more 
common modern one is based upon his purse for a platform. These 
are the gentlemen whose houses line the avenues of our cities; whose 
names are written in large letters opposite similiar amounts on charita- 
ble subscription lists; whose families attend the first Church and 
occupy a seat in the middle aisle, or rather the central nave; whose 
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daughters are sent to country boarding-schools where they have the 
remarkable faculty of gaining the confidence and favor of teachers. 
Nor are these gentlemen confined to the cities. Country towns are 
sometimes honored with their residence, and when this is the case, a 
magic spell seems to be over the villages. On all great occasions, the 
advice of the squire, the deacon, and old uncle Nathan was wont to 
be diligently sought,—and especially at raisings and town meetings 
the presence of these worthies was as indispensable as the cider-mug 
itself. But now it is all changed. The old squire is quietly forgotten, 
the deacon is presumed to be busy inspecting the new minister’s 
domestic affairs; even uncle Nathan is suffered to read his bible in 
peace,—while the gentleman of the great brick house absorbs the 
attentions and controls the wills of the community. A singular biped 
is this gentleman of wealth. At election times he swells to unusual 
importance, and in some way the results of the suffrage are often to 
be traced to his peculiar ‘influence.’ Quite often he is himself 
elected to office, and as education is seldom a necessary qualification, 
his chance is as good as any. And yet he will not sneer at letters. 
His daughter is furnished with a library, a piano, and a year or two at 
boarding-school. That she may be ‘accomplished,’ he will spare no 
expense, Nay, one of these gentlemen was once known, when the 
preceptress complained of his daughter’s want of capacity, to have 
generously directed her to purchase one for her at once, and place it 
to his account. In the summer time he is a regular visitor with his 
family at the Springs, and will quite often astonish the city visitors 
by the extravagance and the peculiar taste of his dress and habits. 
Unlike our aristocratic friend, the subject of pedigree does not form 
the staple of his conversation. He is even sensitive on the point. 
although to be called aristocratic he does not usually object. Gentle- 
men of this school especially flourished in the Southern States before 
the war. Undoubtedly theirs was the most complacent life in the 
world. In the words of the old song: 


“* Down in the old Palmetto State the curious ones may find 
‘ A ripping, tearing gentleman of an uncommon kind. 
‘You trace his genealogy and not far back you ’ll see 
‘A most undoubted octoroon, or mayhap a mustee; 
‘He always wears a full dress-coat pre-Adamite in cut, 
‘With waist-coat of the loudest style through which his ruffles jut; 
‘He looks on grammar as a thing beneath the notice quite 
‘Of any Southern gentleman whose grandfather was white.’” &c., &e. 


No higher than this, is the ideal of a gentleman practically enter- 
tained by many of the American people. That this is a popular 
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ideal is attested by the host of its imitators——men from the lower 
and coarser classes, who may be seen lounging about bar-rooms and 
saloons, dressed in the cheap finery of Chatham street, with very 
greasy hair under second-hand beavers, with voluminous neck-ties and 
large paste pins on soiled shirt-bosoms, and, finally, swaggering about 
with heavy brass watch-chains, and smoking very poor cigars. These 
are the gentlemen of the prize ring, the race course, the cock-pit, and 
quite too often, of the platform and the polls. 

In opposition to these types of “ civilization,” the true gentleman 
would seem to deserve a place. But our ideal is peculiar, and would 
require for its full expression some space. To express it briefly, 
however, no one ever more successfully attempted, than did our 
favorite poet Wadsworth, when he said,— 


* * * * ‘true knowledge leads to love, 
True dignity abides with him alone 
Who, in the silent hour of inward thought, 
Can still suspect, and still revere himself, 
In lowliness of heart! ” 





Hore Opime. 


I HAVE a favorite resort, whither every fine summer morning I love 
to betake myself. This spot, which so often allures me, to the neg- 
lect, I sometimes fear, of my designated tasks, is on the edge of a 
dense woodland, and at the foot of a little waterfall. The road I take 
in search of this place, after various windings semi-curcuits the mid- 
height of a mountain, below which, with all but perpendicular descent, 
lies the woodland stream. A lovely picture is that formed by this 
mountain road—on each side the underbrush has formed a fence, and 
over-head, the tops of the fir-trees have entwined, excluding the sun- 
shine and inclosing the traveler. While walking through this tenement 
house as it were, of Nature’s handiwork, the murmur of running water 
becomes more and more audible, until at length, below you, you can 
see the mountain stream. If you follow the stream, you will shortly 
come to the foot of a ledge, over whose brow the water, pausing for a 
mere moment, plunges at length into its rocky basin below. Oh! how 
I love this spot. Here, at the base of the rock, under the shade of a 
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weeping willow, I am seated sometimes for hours. The sound of a 
running mountain stream has always had a musical charm for me, and 
often I find myself investing a brook with an animate existence. The 
murmuring of the water seems to be a vocal utterence, and its swift 
disappearance emblematical of life. And here I loiter away the 
morning hours, forgetful of all past disquietude, and lulled into reve- 
rie by Nature’s music. And such reveries are not, I think, without 
great advantage. 

It is a favorite theory of mine, of which my own experience affords 
no refutation, that there are certain phases of Nature which are bet- 
ter calculated to excite our thoughts and elevate our souls than any- 
thing beside; that a Divinity lurks in Nature which sounds the 
profoundest depths of the human heart, and wakes it into a responsive 
and concordant sympathy. The heart, it strikes me, is more suscep- 
tible to the Sublime and Beautiful than to trite and didactic sermon- 
izing. Theology has a weighty advocate in Nature, whose influence, 
in truth, our hearts cannot withstand. 

Chide not then as useless fantasies, those reflections induced by 
natural influences, but deem them rather the emanations of a mind 
dissociated for a time from its burdening cares and resuming its native 
unworldliness, and encourage that: love of Nature from whose indul- 
gence we derive both pleasure and profit. 

I have always felt a deep joy in studying Nature in any of her mani- 
fold forms. Here, she appears in the character of a recluse. Seques- 
tered in this wild spot, she lives a hermit life. Like the misanthro- 
pist, she has become sick of ostentation, and conscious of her own 
excellence, avoids the applause of the world. With virgin modesty, 
she seems opposed to an indiscriminate familiarity, and extends her 
acquaintance only to those who are susceptible to her influence, and 
can appreciate her worth. Forgive me if I should become a bit ego- 
tistical ; but I do aver, at the risk even of such a reproach, that often 
when in her presence, I have fancied myself the discoverer of her 
beauty, and have demanded, as the reward of my hearty courtship, 
the enjoyment of her choicest favors. And I may add that my 
demands have not been disregarded; for, to be conscious of deserving 
happiness, is to obtain it. Self-satisfaction is a panacea for all kinds 
of despondency. 

Often it must have occurred to you, how great an influence is 
exerted on one’s mind by visiting Nature,—how much her equanimity 
disarms one’s passions, and tames them down to a proper level,—how 
quickly the quiet of earth and sky strikes a harmonizing chord in the 
human heart, and lulls its stormy throbs and raging passions. Whose 
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passions are so stormy, that they cannot be calmed by the calmness 
of Nature? Whose:heart so disturbed that.it is not appeased by her 
sympathetic and quiet appearance? And to all she is equally 
friendly,— 


“To those men that seek her sweet as summer.” 


And the poor man and the rich, the peasant-boy and the king, can 
together quaff from her abundant well springs a deep and pervading 
pleasure. It may be that their thoughts are tinged just a little with 
a twilight gloom; but then they do not discord with the surrounding 
influences. I am confident that Nature if animated would be a trifle 
melancholy ; and I do not think that such a disposition is often the 
less happy,—for it is further removed from the impressions that pro- 
voke disquietude. To stretch the thought still further, it is a mark 
of mediocrity to be always facetious, or, in other words, sobriety is 
twin brother to genius. 

But not always is Nature thus serene. I remember well what 
happened once when I sought to escape from the sultriness of an 
August afternoon to the shades of this mountain retreat. As 1 jour- 
neyed thither, hardly a cloud was visible on the surface of heaven. 
Not a breeze disputed the sovereign sun, or stayed for a moment the 
stifling heat. It was as if Nature had renounced her guardianship of 
the world, or that she, like other respected Dames, was taking an 
afternoon’s nap. But suddenly the sun and sky were darkened, the 
birds ceased to carol and betook themselves to their nests; a breeze, 
sprung from nothingness, was swelling into a gale, sweeping the sur- 
face of the earth, and now and then there was a blast of thunder and 
flash of lightning as heaven discharged its huge artillery. Sublimely 
grand was that combat of the elements. The sky had gathered its 
forces, and was threatening to deluge the earth. The earth, aroused 
at length from her dormancy, had called forth her greatest strength, 
and was proving equal to the dread onset. Her strength, like the 
strength of Samson in the temple of Dagon, had seemed impotent and 
vain, but like his, it appeared when the crisis was reached that 
demanded its exercise. At length Nature, as if exhausted by her 
convulsive throes, relaxed her fury, and began to weep as it were for 
very shame. 

A remarkable dilution of pleasure is produced by a drenching rain, 
and the interest with which I viewed the scene was considerably 
abated by the succeeding shower; but the grandeur of this elemental 
warfare did engender a pleasure, and give birth to emotions, which it 
is difficult to describe or analyze. The utter loneliness of the place 
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and its isolation conspired greatly to enhance the sublimity which the 
same occurrence would elsewhere have exhibited. And yet, could we 
wholly divest ourselves of the awe which such sights inspire, perhaps 
we would find a stratum of ludicrousness, after all, underlying this 
apparent sublimity ; for, I submit, there is no sight in all creation,— 
no, not even Babel unfinished,—more pitiably ridiculous than that of 
an usually quiet, aged dame incensed with frightful frenzy. 

But the little brook of which I have spoken affords me a fund of 
thought. A mountain stream seems to me to have more of a native 
and unartificial character than other streams. It has more of the 
vitality and recklessness of youth, and it bounds along as if its life 
were nothing but a gala-day. It has never woven a thread of yarn, nor 
wrought a single clapboard, nor ground a grain of wheat. And hence, 
it has none of that sluggishness of movement which follows a life of 
labor. In no respect has its primitive nature been annulled by sub- 
serviency to the world. Its life is country life contra-distinguished 
from city life,—it has native grace and talents instead of acquired 
accomplishments,—it is, in short, a denizen of the forest, and no 
metropolitan. 

But the brook, in other ways, may be made a source of reflection. 
A leaf, floating on its surface, will spin for us a thread of thought, as 
it dances along the rippling waters, hastened here by a stronger cur- 
rent, meeting there with some unlooked-for impediment, and lost at 
length to our view. So, think I, dance we on the giddy dance of life, 
impelled at times with surprising speed, tripped frequently by some 
cruel misfortune, inconstant and uncertain in our progress always, and 
finally quietly gliding away. You know, do you not, how a brook 
will accommodate itself to the state of mind in which you approach 
it. Unlike the earth and sky that regulate and control our thoughts, 
a brook will adapt itself to them with wonderful facility. A serious 
turn of mind will create a solemn analogy between the brook and the 
stream of life that we journey. The joyous hearted will laugh and be 
merry though told of the analogy. I have so stood beside the brook, 
that I have seen in the water the reflection of the sun cut up into 
a hundred segments by the rippling surface, and sometimes I have 
fallen to wondering if the brook was become a merchant to retail the 
sun by avoirdupois, or whether it sought to lessen the sun’s lustre by 
ridiculous mimicry. Could it be that the brook was playing the 
merry-andrew? Ah, no,—not so. All Nature is codperative with 
God, and would neither strive to depreciate, nor fail to exemplify the 
wonders of His creations, and thence I drew a reason (so broadly range 
one’s reveries) why the moral tone of an agricultural community is 
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always, as you may have noticed, preéminently pure. If its virtues 
be not illustrious, its vices, at any rate, are infrequent. An inter- 
course with Nature must induce a recognition of Divine goodness, 
and the farmer, more than any other man, is thrown in daily contact 
with her. He is the purchaser, and she the sales-woman; and he 
contracts with her to provide him with certain commodities; and he 
cancels his indebtedness by restoring her original fertility; arid, at 
last, he presents his own body to enrich her soil. This latter thought, 
surely enough, is a cathartic for all worldliness of plans, purging us, 
for the time being, of all ambition and selfishness and vanity of pur- 
pose. We search for some way whereby we may escape from the 
labors and cares of life. We would forego that engrossing competition 
with the world, which is the price of our success and the source of our 
vexation. Our fancy dwells on a state of society where equality shall 
be extended to all men,—where the wealth and knowledge of the few 
shall be distributed equally among the multitude,—where selfishness 
of purpose shall be checkmated by nobility of character, and the pas- 
sions of mankind by an equalization of its blessings. 

But these are the vagaries of a morbid fancy—these are among the 
bastards that people Dream-land. Ah no, said I, arising and twirling 
my staff in the brook,—life is earnest and laborious and prosaic, and 
its demands are not met by bandying poetry in a forest, nor by 
dreaming of its future betterment; and so I will hie me homewards. 

T. W. S. 





B Word to the Wise. 


Tusover fully sharing with our classmates in their hatred of 
Zéschines,—not only for his disreputable character in general, but 
especialy for his causing Demosthenes to produce such a very long 
oration on the Crown (ze tod oregévov), we yet have to recognize the 
good sense and justice of his demand that the latter individual should 
give in his accounts in due form before receiving any extraordinary 
honors for services rendered. Now, though the average college com- 
mittee-man may resemble the great Athenian orator in no other 
respect, he at least shows the same unwillingness to give in his 
accounts, and the same readiness to consider himself insulted if 
invited to do so. For his benefit and possible reformation, then, we 
have to say a word or two regarding the subject which the classical 
example cited suggests to us. 
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The old proverb which reminds us of the easy departure of that 
money which is easily acquired, may perhaps in a measure explain 
the general apparent carelessness of college men in regard to the dis- 
posal of their contributions to this or that ostensible object ; but it is 
still a thing hard to understand. Irresponsible power of any kind— 
whether it be of taking away another’s liberty, or of simply spending 
his money—must ever be a thing which poor human nature cannot 
exercise without abusing ; and we have no doubt that the easy moral- 
ity of college as to pecuniary matters, results, in no small degree, from 
the prevalent system under which the college public allows its chosen 
servant to make way with its funds, without rendering a strict account 
therefor. To a certain extent, for this state of things, one disposed 
to find fault with those in authority might hold the faculty responsi- 
ble, in that, with its accustomed logical justice, it forbids all class 
organization, because a certain class president misbehaved himself 
upon a certain important occasion a quarter of a century ago. But 
though it is evident that such class organization, as it exists in other 
colleges,—by allowing a responsible treasurer, with his public record 
of receipts and expenditures,—affords a security for the right perform- 
ance of duty which we do not possess, yet it by no means follows that 
the absence of it furnishes a justification for the unbusinesslike finan- 
cial management which we have to criticise. 

Let us look, then, at the facts in regard to this matter, noticing in 
the first place the navy, inasmuch as the amount of money contributed 
in its support renders it the most prominent example. There are a 
great many things included in its expenses: the boat-house debt, 
principal and interest; the keeping of the house and its boats in 
order ; the purchase of new boats; the harbor races; the training of 
the university crew; the salary of their trainer, when they have one; 
the annual pilgrimage to Worcester ; and the many incidentals which 
need not here be mentioned. Yet our subscriptions are asked for no 
particular one of these, but for “the navy” in general,—that is, for 
any or all of them, as may happen ; the apparent exceptions of levying 
upon the Freshmen definitely for the boat-house debt, or upon all for 
the Worcester race, being, as is generally understood, exceptions in 
appearance only. The entire expenses of the establishment are 
reckoned in a single mass,and those having them in charge think their 
duty done if by any possible means they are able seasonably to meet 
them. To inform college how they do this; to make public each 
separate item of expense ; to fairly give forth the names of those who 
support them by something more than words, are apparently matters 
too trivial to secure their attention. 
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It affords a good indication of the regard which even the least pub- 
lic spirited among us have for the boating interest, that, in spite of the 
unsatisfactory way in which contributors are treated, enough money 
is annually procured to afford it a respectable support. But has it 
never occurred to any one in authority that some men by nature have 
a distaste for the “vague, illimitable perspective,” and prefer in gen- 
eral to squander their treasure for a plain and definite purpose? 
That one may be interested to pay off the boat-house debt, who cares 
but comparatively little about the result of the next regatta? That 
another, who would hardly cross the street to save the boat-house 
from falling to pieces, may yet be disposed to give a generous amount 
toward the retention of Mr. Dennis Leary as trainer for the university 
crew? Or that another may willingly pay his share toward purchas- 
ing “the best boat that Elliot can build,” who would be likely to 
express his feeling in dashes and exclamation points before giving a 
cent to buy the beefsteak or horse-car tickets of a crew in training? 
Whether considered or not, these are certainly facts, and facts, too, 
which it were well for those especially interested to have regard for. 
Were an opportunity given each man to contribute to a specific 
object, with the assurance that his contribution should be used for no 
other than the ostensible purpose, and were a strict, itemized, account 
kept of even the smallest expenditures, and published at stated inter- 
vals, together with the names of individual contributors and the 
amounts actually paid in by each, every one would be satisfied, every 
pretext for not supporting the navy would disappear, and double the 
amount of funds would be raised with half the trouble that is incurred 
at present. 

So, too, in regard to the university ball-club, there is no security 
if a man makes a contribution for its current expenses, or for the 
entertainment of a club from another college, or for its trip to Wor 
cester, that his money will not be used for either or all of these pur- 
poses indifferently ; and yet many a man may willingly support one 
of these objects, and at the same time have no interest in either of the 
others. Suppose, now, that the same plan were adopted in regard to 
this which is recommended in the case of the navy; would it not be 
possible, for instance, to offer hospitalities to a rival club without 
‘spouting’ watches or swindling landlords ? 

There is the same indefiniteness and irresponsibility attending all 
of the numerous class expenditures, from the class hat and supper 
committee of Freshman year to—well, say the Junior Ex. and Spoon 
committees of two years later, for we will not trench at present upon 
the expenses of Senior year, of which we have as yet no actual expe- 
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rience, though we hardly think them to form an exception to the rule. 
The committees, in these and similar cases, generally make a state- 
ment of the round sum that will probably be required, levy a propor- 
tionate tax, collect as much of it as they are able, and, as popularly 
supposed, fill up the deficit, if any exists, from their own pockets, as 
a sort of return for the “honor” of their position. But no one ever 
hears of the items of expenditure, seldom even of the total, nor the 
names of those who did and of those who did not pay their taxes, nor 
of the individual losses of each committee man. 

We insist thus strongly upon the publication of the names of the 
men who pay their money in support of college interests, not only for 
other important reasons, but especially as a preventive of the meanest 
kind of fraud. You read a subscription list, and notice five, ten, or 
twenty dollars, as the case may be, attached to this or that man’s 
name, but you have no means of knowing that he will pay, or even 
that he has agreed to pay, the amount in question. Does sonre hon- 
est farmer ask, Why so? Let us relate an incident: During our last 
summer’s sojourn at Walrussia, “a prominent boating man” asked 
from us a contribution in support of the Sitka crew at their approach- 
ing race upon the Kvikhpak. Not being a generous person, we 
offered in turn the sum of three dollars in lawful money, whereupon 
he remarked that payment was not cared for at that time, but that 
we could “ put down our name for five dollars,” and when the col- 
lection was made we should be called upon for only three. What our 
reply was to this delicate proposition, we hope it is needless to specify. 
Now, this Sitka subscription paper was, unfortunately, essentially of 
the same nature as its fellows which circulate so freely among us, 
since from them, as observed already, it is impossible to judge with 
accuracy as to how much actual cash any given amount of figures may 
represent. Of the morality of this sort of thing, and of the public 
sentiment which tolerates it, we have nothing to say; but, the fact 
being as it is, it seems evident that the only remedy for it lies in the 
plan before suggested. If every man were publicly credited only for 
the amount of money actually paid by him in support of any given 
object, this species of fraud at least would be rendered impossible, 
even though some reputations for liberality and public spirit should 
thereby be brought to grief. 

And here we cannot refrain from saying a word concerning the es- 
sential dishonor of refusing—or neglecting, which often comes to 
about the same thing—to pay one’s subscriptions and class or society 
taxes. It really amounts to receiving credit for another’s labors; to 
being supported at another’s expense; to filching money from anoth- 
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er’s pocket. If men are willing to do this knowingly, they cannot 
object to appearing under their true colors, and allowing those who 
think that financial honor is, after all, a rather creditable thing, the 
opportunity of appearing under their true colors also. 

Supposing the plan adopted of reporting to the college public a 
strict, minute, itemized, account of all receipts and expenditures in its 
behalf, the particular method of carrying it out could soon be decided 
upon. The accounts might perhaps be published among the adver- 
tisements of the Lit., the Courant, or some other of the city papers; 
but probably the most satisfactory way would be to issue a pamphlet, 
say, at the close of every term, made up entirely of such accounts,— 
those of every class and organization being included,—and paid for by 
each organization represented in proportion to the space occupied. In 
this way satisfaction and justice would be accorded to all. 

It is possible that this article may be misunderstood by some, yet 
in reading it over we find nothing whereat any right-minded man can 
fairly take offense. If we have said some unpleasant things, the facts, 
and not over-statement of them, must be held responsible. We have 
intended no implications upon any man’s integrity, but have criticized 
the carelessness rather than the honesty of those who superintend our 
college interests; and it is a sincere desire to render easy the collec- 
tion of funds in support of those interests which prompts us to remind 
all concerned, that in a community where such a little thing as the col- 
lecting of Freshmen’s money in support of fictitious “ base-ball clubs ” 
and imaginary “ Thanksgiving jubilees ” is thought rather a neat joke 
than otherwise, there is apt to be a large class of persons not given to 
drawing fine lines of distinction, and prone to impute the faults arising 
from carelessness or mismanagement to more discreditable sources. 


L. H. B. 


2 
-~o 





The OrcHEsTRA has an idea of musical “variations” which is not altogether a 
fallacy, in these days when every sweet harmony is distorted with trills and runs 
and flourishes. Those who love pure music, therefore, rather than “skillful” per- 
formance will see the point of the following irreverent variation from the journal 
mentioned: 


“To be, fiddle—or not to be, diddle— 

That is the question, de rol de dol day, 

Whether ’tis nobler, doodle—in the mind to suffer, poodle— 

The slings and arrows, noodle—of outrageous fortune, foodle— 
Or to take arms, Kafoozleum—against a sea of troubles, Kadoozleum— 
And by opposing end them, ti roodle, ti roodle, ti roodle, ti ray.” 
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(If such the earned Christian of to-day,) 
‘The simple man possessed the earnest soul.’ 
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Education and the State. 


“ GOVERNMENT,” says Webster, “is a compact between one indi- 
vidual and the whole body.” ‘This definition seems to apply only to 
that form which exists for the welfare of the people. Governments 
have existed which were simply means of revenue and glory to the 
ruler. There are some of the same nature now. Such can hardly 
claim consideration inasmuch as they are not worthy the name they 
bear. A government should be a power, to secure the life and prop- 
erty of the people; to care for the social peace ; to punish and pro- 
hibit crime; to encourage virtue; and to legislate for the public 
happiness and prosperity. Such seems to be the object of a true 
government,—to look after those general interests which can not be 
cared for by each individual separately. Our own government may 
not be the only true form, but American-like, we are disposed to 
think that the world recognizes her as far in advance of all other 
forms. In this compact each individual, as well as the whole body, 
has certain requirements to meet. Each is a real workman in build- 
ing and preserving our national edifice. Whether it stands or falls 
depends upon the faithfulness of these citizens, and I hope to show, on 
their enlightenment. (Let it be remembered I do not now speak of 
national edifices where ambitious men sit and rule for selfish glory.) 

It is fitting that the work on our national structure be done accord- 
ing to principle and intelligence. It is as necessary there as in a 
private building, that the work be done by intelligent hands. We do 
not intrust the building of a house toa man who is unfamiliar with 
the carpenter’s trade, and it seems as necessary that intelligence 
should do the work on our national structure. If this be so, our citi- 
zens must be made intelligent. How shall this be done ? 

The inhabitants of the world seem divided into two classes—the 
affluent and the poor. The former from the very nature of their 
social position are either what citizens ought to be or what they will 
be. These, however, comprise but a small portion of mankind. The 
great mass of the people are poor and ignorant. To a great extent 
they and their ancestors have lived for ages, as mere beasts, under 
the despotic sway of tyranny. Evidently such people cannot be capa- 
ble of meeting the stipulated requirements in the political compact. 
Something must be done. They must be made fit to meet these 
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requirements; but the question comes, “ How shall this be done ?” 
History, the course the world is now taking and the results attending 
it all answer “by education.” 

Everything goes to show that education is a aeaiie. It is the 
strength of a free government, while it tolls the knell of tyranny. 
When the people begin to drink of these waters there may be seen oozing 
from the rock of tyranny, moss-grown with age, those drops which soon 
swell into a stream bearing resistlessly on to the ocean of freedom. 
Tyranny seeks to oppress its people and keep them in ignorance finding 
therein its strength ; a free government, on the other hand, seeks to 
raise them up and educate them, finding therein its strength. The 
nations of antiquity found the periods of their greatest power and great- 
est enlightenment coincident. A free government exists for the people. 
It has its rise in their will. It is supported by them and its aim 
should be their happiness and prosperity. It is an object to be loved 
by them, and that government which fails to win and hold the affec- 
tions of the people fails of its mission. Education has been found to 
be the means of binding the people to the government. Enlightened 
Athens was not blind to this truth. She recognized the will of the 
people as her parent, their support as her strength, and saw the inev- 
itable necessity of providing a way by which she might make her 
people worthy to be depended upon. She saw, as every enlightened 
nation has since seen, that education is the parent of virtue, ignorance 
of vice. She sought to spread intelligence among her youth, that she 
might rest secure in the virtue of her citizens. She saw that if she 
must drink of the muddy and poisonous waters of ignorance and vice, 
her whole system must soon become poisoned and diseased, and it was 
evident that decay and death must follow; but if she could drink at 
the clear and sparkling fountain of intelligence, she might grow 
strong and vigorous and even become the Methuselah of nations. In 
this respect Athens was wise beyond many nations which have lived 
since her day. Her literature and attainments in the arts and sciences 
are lasting monuments of her greatness. Sparta, the cotemporary of 
Athens, well carried out the same principle in a different form. Her 
beau ideal of a nation was one where Mars was the worshiped deity. 
While Athens sought to make her citizens virtuous and intelligent, 
trusting her life to their education and virtue, Sparta sought to make 
hers warriors, trusting to their bravery and patriotism for her defense. 
She knew what she wanted to be, and the proverbial power of Sparta 
attests the attainment of her object. Nowhere else does history fur- 
nish an illustration of a nation so thoroughly realizing her ideal of 
nationality. 
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Other nations too have risen and fallen like bubbles on the water. 
A very few like Athens have trusted to the virtues of the people. 
They have fallen, but their fall is due, not to this fact, but to some 
other cause; in many cases to the want of that one element of 
strength, the Christian religion, for national as well as individual 
character must be seasoned with the leaven of Christianity. Some 
even have passed away scarcely leaving a history or one soon forgot- 
ten. As the ocean surf washes the foot-prints of a child from the 
sands of the shore, so the great tide of life’s ocean has washed from 
memory’s sand even the infantile foot-prints these have left behind. 
All these have lessons of wisdom. They show that where the gov- 
ernment rests with the people they must be something more than 
animals; they must be intelligent, human beings. Rome proved this. 
Education must carry away the filth of degradation, as a sewer, or 
the corruption within is liable at any moment to appear on the surface 
in the festering sores of civil tumult or open rebellion. Such are the 
teachings of history. Our government needs education even more 
than others, inasmuch as, more than they, she invests the people with 
freedom and power. Athens found education necessary for her secu- 
rity. Even more must America find it necessary; for her large 
extent of territory, her prosperity, her individual freedom, the open 
avenues to wealth and fame are attracting hither multitudes of the 
old world’s population. The never-ebbing tide of immigration is con- 
stantly beating on our shores great waves from the sea of humanity ; 
but the humanity it thus ruthlessly throws upon the strand much as 
the sea tosses a pebble upon the sand, is but a wreck of humanity. 
Having lived for ages under the despotism of Europe, it has become 
degraded as only despotism can degrade. It has but an instinctive 
idea of freedom, (that glorious word seems to open a hidden spring in 
the human heart which all the degradation of the world cannot choke 
up). Stepping forward at once into the full realization of perfect 
freedom, these waifs on the sea of life, intoxicated with the new found 
joy, revel in it as if there were no limits, and they indeed know of 
none. Yet we areyearly naturalizing thousands of these as citizens 
of the United States. We are permitting them to vote upon princi- 
ples of whose import they havn’t the slightest idea. Our ballot boxes 
are being stuffed at every election, with votes which express nothing 
at all. A ballot ought to be the expression of an individual opinion, 
but we are all aware that in this respect it sadly fails. Mere political 
demagogues seize upon the unsophisticated foreigner, hurry him, as 
soon as possible, before the registrar, then to the ward room, cram 4 
ballot into his hand and a vote is deposited—a vote which may count 
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a great deal; which may decide the triumph of wrong over right: 
Evidently this is not in accordance with the true spirit of our institu- 
tions. The principle upon which they are founded is a compliance 
with a majority of opinions expressed through the ballot box, not 
with one expressed a greater number of times than another. This 
state of things is revealing what Athens saw,—that her citizens must 
be capable of deciding with fair accuracy what tends to strengthen 
and what to weaken the State, or politicians will use them as mere 
tools when they ought to be workmen in our national structure ; thus 
endangering our constitutional forms. Our constantly increasing 
immigration is rendering education more and more imperative. 
. In a less important view, education is necessary to the security of 
life and property. Where our public courts and police forces are 
remedies for the invasions of either, education is the best preventive. 
No skillful physician fails to administer a preventive rather than a 
remedial prescription, when equally effective. Our community is a 
diseased body. The preventive in this case is far better than the 
remedy, for while the latter merely punishes the crime or awes it into 
obedience, the preventive, digging to the very root of this evil, up- 
roots it, and “the most effective means of stopping the streams of 
pollution, is to close and seal up the fountains whence they flow.” 

Education, too, contributes to the prosperity and happiness of the 
people. It raises them from the enjoyment of mere sensualism into 
that of refinement. It brings into play all those finer sensibilities 
which distinguish man from beast. The unintelligent man enjoys 
simply the license of mere animal passions. The refined, educated 
man rises above these and breathes a higher atmosphere. Moreover, 
it promotes the happiness of the people by contributing to their pros- 
perity. It makes a man strong in something more than physical 
power. His business failing, he has something to fall back upon. 
Always worth something, he is in constant demand. In countries 
where intelligence has been the most general, the people have been 
the most prosperous. The case of England and Scotland well illus- 
trates this. An “Edinburgh Review” of 1813 states the poor rate of 
England as over six millions, while in Scotland there was none, and 
further adds, that “the ratio of criminals is as one to eleven in favor 
of Scotland.” Such has been seen to be the results of education 
wherever it has been adopted. It has ever been the means of making 
the poor independent, relieving poverty and removing want. 

But are not safety for the State, security for the individual, and 
happiness and prosperity for the people, what have seemed to be the 
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very object for which the government should legislate? If so, and if 
education has been proved a potent agent for effecting these, it is the 
power which the State may take to attain the end. 

Many admit the right but doubt the expediency of the interference 
of the State in the matter of education, for they say, “ How far shall 
the State go in this matter?” To reply to this question and to dis- 
pel the doubt of expediency, it is necessary to consider what opportu- 
nities are offered for the education of the people, and what may be the 
requisites for general intelligence. 

There are two sources whence education may draw its support— 
from private liberality and State patronage. 

Private liberality has been tried and found to be inadequate and 
attended with difficulties. It has produced many educated men, but 
failed of the great end. It has founded colleges and academies, but 
has proved insufficient for endowing them so thoroughly as to bring 
their benefits within the reach of all. The religious prejudices, too, 
of men, have dwarfed the good their liberality has accomplished. 

State patronage, on the other hand, seems to be the natural way of 
providing for the public good. Asa whole neighborhood does not 
depend for a daily supply of water upon the wells of a few enter- 
prising citizens, though they be deep and abundant, but each house 
has its own, so we should not seek to draw our supply for the support of 
education from the abundance of a few, but rather let each furnish his 
proportion, and let the abundance of the few be as the spring by the 
roadside, bubbling forth to the joy of those who are destitute or want 
more than a common share. The State from its fund, raised by tax- 
ation, can and ought to provide a system of public schools where the 
youth of all classes may assemble together to acquire the blessings of 
knowledge. It is an act of policy as well as of humanity, for there is 
a class of people who will become educated at any cost, and if a por- 
tion cannot, the wealthy will obtain undue advantage over the poor. 
The rich gaining the power which inevitably springs from knowledge, 
will soon begin to use it, and our freedom is endangered. 

It is for the safety of the State that she go so far, at least, in this 
matter as to afford all equal advantages ; and to do this she must not 
only institute a system of free public schools, but effect that the edu- 
cation therein obtained be in nowise inferior to that of private acade- 
mies of the same grade, else the rich will desert them for those private 
institutions which are better, and thus we bring about a separation of 
the poor from the rich, which is but scattering seeds of evil in our 
public garden. 
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The duty of the state does not end with the lower schools, but 
extends to the higher grades, until she has laid the foundation in her 
scholars of intelligent thinking citizens. But is this all? Will this 
make all our citizens practical and intelligent? Will it make the 
attainment of education not only a possibility but a probability ? 
And this seems to me the true position of a state in the matter of 
education,—not merely to provide that her people may become edu- 
cated, but that they shall. It seems that she should not only freely 
offer them this cup, but should press it to their lips. Perhaps alarge 
proportion would need no urging, but would eagerly seize the cup and 
drink with eyes beaming with gratitude. But there is a class (and it 
is rapidly increasing with this flooding tide of immigration) who care 
little or nothing for this blessing. They, it is, who inhabit the by- 
ways and dark garrets of our cities. The parents are living a life of 
mere sensualism. Their children are growing up in the same way, 
familiar with vice and wholly unacquainted with purity. Such are 
they who are to become future citizens of our Republic. The bless- 
ings of education are daily within their grasp, yet they heed them not, 
but like the panther which cares nothing for human flesh until com- 
pelled to taste it, but once having tasted, likes no other, so this class 
of people, though having constantly within their grasp the daintiest 
morsel on which the mind can feed, may never touch it, but if they 
can be induced to taste it, panther-like they will manifest for it the 
greatest avidity. It seems necessary then, that the State do what 
she can to bring this “juvenile depravity”’ into the public schools. 

At the risk of tediousness, I make bold, in conclusion, to consider 
briefly a few objections supposed by some to make it illegal or inex- 
pedient for the State to legislate in this matter. The ablest advocate 
of their principles is probably Herbert Spencer, who claims in the 
first place that “the same definition of State duty which forbids the 
State to administer religion, also forbids it to administer education.” 
In reply it is to be said, that no definition of State duty can be true 
which forbids the State to support religion as far as it is able without 
committing itself to any particular creed. It has been said that our 
constitution does not uphold religion. It recognizes no particular 
sect, it is true, but its every sentence breathes the spirit of Christian- 
ity. So, in reference to education, it is not to be supposed that the 
State has a right to give preference to any particular branch, but as 
in religion there are certain principles common to every sect, so there 
are fundamental principles of education common to all men. We do 
not propose to make every man a philosopher, but simply to make him 
a “thinking citizen.” 
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Again, grumbling tax payers may say “ we have nochildren; this 
tax for education does us no good.” Is itnoinjury to them that our 
polls are crammed with votes absolutely meaningless? Does it not 
affect them that there exists in the State a class of human beings 
whose lives are but careers of vice and their homes but dens of 
iniquity whence there is flowing out upon the world a stream of pollu- 
tion and misery—the very Cocytus of our social life? Because a 
certain road may not benefit a few individuals, is the town not to pay 
for its construction ? 

Our distinguished objector further endeavors to prove that “ the 
same course of reasoning which demonstrated that the State ought to 
educate a man’s children, will also demonstrate its obligation to feed 
and clothe them; and whatever proves that the State ought to care 
for the mental wants of the people, proves also its obligation to care 
for their physical wants.” If mental and physical wants were 
“equal in every respect,” this demonstration might hold; but they 
are not. Whatever the people will provide for themselves and can 
with equally good results, it is quite proper should be left to them; 
but when this is not the case, we must look to the State to do what 
the people cannot or will not do. The physical wants of a man are 
of such a nature that, even to the most stupid mind, they make them- 
selves so manifest as to obtain compliance with their demands. Ifa 
man be cold he is soon sensible of it, however unenlightened his 
mind, and it is the most natural thing in the world for him to warm 
himself. Mental wants, on the contrary, have not the same force, but 
render the mind like a benumbed limb, which does not feel the pain 
consequent upon its destitution. The body realizes its wants; the 
mind does not. The former will be cared for; the latter may not, 
but if the mind be brought to a realization of its wants they may be 
provided for. It is one of the benefits of legislative action to awaken 
the knowledge of the want by offering the means of meeting it. 

He further complains that the State can place no limit to her action, 
but subsequently allows that the people are able to judge with tolera- 
ble accuracy what is wanted. If the people, why not the State? 
The State is but a government from and by the people. It legislates 
quite well in other respects, why not in this? We see no reason why 
the State cannot decide as well and in many respects better than the 
people, nor do we see any why “the legitimate realization of this 
theory is despotic power.” The supporters of “State interference” 
do not contend for an arbitrary law, for it is doubtful if one could be 
enforced. We do not wish to make the State a machine for “turn- 
ing out to order” educated men, but by uniting “ State patronage’ 
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with “ private liberality” to give a renewed impetus to the cause of 
education—to scatter far and wide the seeds of knowledge, that there- 
by the standard of virtue in our land may be raised and the basis of 
our national structure be made firmer, indeed so firm that it shall 
endure until the end of time. 

There seems but little force to his objection, that “the tendency of 
education, controlled by the State, is to create servility among the 
people.” There is little to be feared from that servility which springs 
from the hearts of educated men, especially when a free press is 
scattering broadcast over the land, its discussions of all important 
matters. Prussia serves to illustrate this. In her case it has been 
found to be a fact that nothing else has so engendered the spirit of 
freedom and liberality as education, though under the control of the 
State. Servility is the characteristic of unenlightened minds. 

Whatever minor difficulties there may be, I am convinced that 
inasmuch as the State is legally entitled to legislate for her safety 
and benefit, she is legally entitled to legislate in the matter of educa- 
tion, since this contributes to both; and more than this, that the State 
ought to use every means in her power to make the attainment of 
education by all her people a probability. Such a course seems 
necessary inasmuch as other means are not adequate for the purpose ; 
and education is necessary to make a man a virtuous citizen, and virtue is 
a government’s pillarof support. Whatever has been said for our gov- 
ernment alone is applicable to all, since the primitive source of power 
in every true government, is the virtue and intelligence of the people. 
Education is the seed ; this virtue and intelligence, the fruit. 

The histories of many nations which have fallen, are like buoys on 
the water, warning the mariner of a rock where some ship has gone to 
pieces. Let our “ Ship of State” strike not on this rock of ignorance 
and leave but a warning buoy behind, but let her be the flag-ship in 
the squadron of “ Ships of State” sailing on the sea of national life. 


J. H. C, 


Our philosophic friend up in North College was bitterly upbraided for his impu- 
dence, the other day, by a young lady upon whom he was proposing to inflict his 
company in the street. He replied apologetically that all young ladies walking in 
the street ‘might be divided into two classes,—those who walked briskly as if 
out on business, and those who loitered along as if in want of company ;” and hoped 
she “ would excuse him!” 
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Hypothesis. 


Ir would be hard to find a point in which classical students have 
erred so persistently, as in regard to the early history of Ireland. 
The same men who have ransacked mouldy books and racked their 
own brains to determine just at what age Homer became blind, have 
at once rejected all information bearing on this point. 

Some years ago, I framed an hypothesis in direct contradiction to 
«« Wolfe’s theory ” in regard to the authorship of the Homeric poems. 
I have a somewhat paternal feeling towards it, as I never saw the 
idea in print. 

As I drew it up in my note-book in rather stately form, it runs thus. 
“ Though 


‘Seven cities claim the poet Homer dead 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread,’” 


each of those seven cities claimed a man who was born on an island 
as lovely as Eden or the fabled garden of the Hesperides, yet farther 
from those seven cities than the mind of a Grecian ever strayed. 
From a critical review of Homer’s poems, I infer that he was born at 
Dublin, about the year 1000, B. C., or 300 years before the first 
Olympaid, when Ireland was in its palmy days, and every Irishman 
sat under his own vine and fig-tree, with none to molest nor make 
him afraid. 

If I have this date correctly, it was just three years after St. 
Patrick had frowned down upon the frogs and snakes, and three thou- 
sand years before England, the foe of liberty, had landed her invading 
armies on Irish soil.” 

I will not transcribe the whole hypothesis here ; as it is immeasura- 
bly wordy and makes quite a sizable manuscript. 

But, in brief, I suppose that the language which we call Greek, was 
spoken in its purity, only in Ireland; that Homer, traveling into 
Greece for his health, was somehow inveigled into the Trojan war 
and participated in it with great spirit; first as a private but after- 
wards as a corporal ; that he taught his language to his fellow-soldiers, 
who received it at once on account of its flexibility and expressiveness. 

The poems which Homer afterwards wrote and committed to 
‘ rhapsodists who made it their especial business to sing them in their 
appointed method,’ must have been quickly caught up by the hearers 
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and sung as popular airs. Under these circumstances, it was quite 
natural that the Greeks should throw away the “ vernacular,” and 
adopt the Homeric dialect. 

Now most of the arguments to support the supposition that Homer 
went from Ireland to Greece, I draw from the many passages in the 
Iliad and Odyssey, in which the author makes incidental mention of 
his native land. I draw an argument, morever, from the fact that he 
carried the civilization out of Ireland into Greece, to such an extent, 
that Ireland never had any afterwards. A still stronger argument is: 
that he transported the language so thoroughly, that in the Irish 
language of to-day, only a few words remain to show its connection 
with the classic Greek. One of these is Eringobraugh, supposed to 
be compounded originally, of 2g - very, yodw- to groan, and BégGos - 
ditch, meaning altogether, groaning much on account of ditches. In 
this compound word, contrary to all usage, eg¢ evidently takes » move- 
able before 2 consonant; to atone for this unwarrantable insertion, not 
only the connecting vowel, but also the last vowel of the stem in jocw, 
is dropped, then $4960 suffers metathesis, ¢ before o being a combination 
particularly offensive to the Irish ear. 

But Eringobrothos being an unwieldy word, 4 was rejected entirely, 
and the remaining vowels and consonants run together into an open, 
long diphthong, not correctly represented by any letters of the Eng- 
lish alphabet, but most resembled in sound, by the bleat of a modern 
calf. 

Another instance is seen in the vulgar word “ Paddy”—footman, 
from ots, by an interchange of vowel and doubling of the 0. 

These instances, few as they are, go far to show that the founder of 
the Greek language who may as well be supposed to he Homer as 
anybody, was a native of Ireland. 

The information incidently given in the Homeric poems concerning 
the early history of the Irish people is invaluable. Judging from this, 
they were a strictly moral people, skilled in throwing the discus, and 
playing base-ball. 

There was no such thing practiced as hen-stealing, which is shown 
by the fact, that nowhere in 9000 lines is hen-stealing mentioned, and 
where we should have expected such mention if the practice were 
known; no such mention is made. 

The promulgation of this hypothesis demands, I trust, no apology. 
I invite discussion on the subject. 





MISS RREMER. 





Miss Bremer. 


IF we allude to some of Fredrica Bremer’s most prominent faults, or 
pay homage to some of her remarkable excellencies as an authoress, it 
will be that we may gain a clearer insight into the workings of that 
mind which has pictured itse/f so vividly in its own created fancies. 
We shall present simply a review of her life, cautiously attempting 
to fathom the peculiarities and caprices of her brilliant intellect. 

Fredrica Bremer was a Swede by birth, by nature, by education- 
The first thirty years of her life were spent almost entirely at home. 
Her father, stern, rigorous, and gloomy in his character, unconsciously 
contributed much to her unhappiness during this period. He gov- 
erned his whole family with a system of routine and formality, which 
was exceedingly oppressive to a nature so versatile as her’s. As a 
child she was always in mischief, often willfully disobedient, yet 
extremely sensitive to the frequent reprimands of her parents. This 
made her whole early life an unhappy one. She speaks of her home 
as “a prison, compared with which a real prison would have been a 
delicious retreat.” She became dissatisfied with self, disgusted with 
the world, and “longed for death as a release.” 

Her mental suffering during these many dull, monotonous years of 
home life is best expressed in her own words. “I suffered like Tan- 
talus. Year after year a heavier and a darker cloud lowered itself 
over my home, and still more over my own soul. * * * I read 
heaps of novels; they awakened within me a longing for happiness 
and love which could not be realized. I read large quantities of 
sermons which did not make me a bit better or less unhappy. Exas- 
perated I turned away my looks from heaven, and asked, with my 
eyes riveted upon the night of human misery, a shuddering ‘ where- 
fore?’ No voice, either from heaven or from earth, returned an an- 
swer. My faith and hope were shaken in their deepest foundations. 
Every thing was tottering. I doubted, I despaired, and now I un- 
derstood—hell.”’ 

Such was the intense agony, such the passionate yearning, of a 
soul for long years, cramped in its usefulness, unsatisfied in its desires, 
for something,—it scarcely knew what,—but something higher, nobler, 
purer. 

And now, though sunk so low in the depths of despair that body 
and soul alike seem on the point of yielding to gnawing disease 
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though no friendly hand is stretched out to help her, she rises; not 
slowly, not through protracted struggles,—but suddenly, instantane- 
ously, completely. Throwing off the dark shroud of discontent which 
had so long enveloped her mind, she appears before us ready to enter 
upon that great work for which she was so eminently fitted. Now, 
for the first time for many years, can she ask herself the question, 
“Would I live longer ?” and answer it with a happy “ With God’s 
will, yes!” At last she is satisfied, for at last she has found her life’s 
work. 

The world is now to reap the fruits of that mind, matured by the 
sufferings of thirty years. In her new life as an authoress the past is 
forgotten ; for a glorious future of activity and usefulness opens before 
her. Her whole outward life, too, is changed. No longer confined 
at home, she travels leisurely through the Continent. Scarcely a 
country of Europe is left unvisited. She courts the society of litera- 
teurs, and by them is acknowledged and welcomed as an equal; for 
her “Sketches of every-day life’ have won for her golden praises. 
This is the turning-point of her career. The first thirty years saw 
the preparation ; the remaining thirty constitute the victory. Board- 
ing with some friends at Arsta, she gives herself up completely to 
literature and charity. Spending part of each day upon her books: 
the rest she devotes to the alleviation of the sufferings of mankind- 
Not even the frightful prevalence of the cholera could frighten her 
from her noble undertaking. The humblest hovels were illuminated 
with her presence. The prison doors opened before her as to a minis- 
tering angel. Her natural sympathy for the oppressed made her an 
earnest advocate for the cause of women; and to her endeavors are 
due many important changes in the education and civil rights of the 
women of Sweden. 

Year after year she labored on, patiently and perseveringly, and 
when the end of her life approached, though tortured with intense 
physical pain, she lifted her eyes hopefully to heaven, and with the 
words, “ Light, eternal light,” upon her lips, she passed away. Hap- 
pily chosen were the inscriptions placed upon her coffin: “ Beloved 
and regretted by all who knew her, she leaves behind her only dear 
and loving memories ;” and also, “ Blessed are the pure in heart for 
they shall see God !” 

Her own character, her home-life, her family, her friends, are all so 
clearly revealed to us in her writings, that our narrative would be in- 
complete, did we not take a hasty glance at her works, and briefly 
indicate those ideal personages, into which she has so skillfully, yet, 
almost unconsciously woven so much of her own personal experience. 
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This constitutes the most striking excellence of her works. She 
rarely indulges in wild vagaries, by dreaming of unnatural perfection, 
or depicting hideous and impossible contortions of character. She 
neither deifies nor demonizes. With but few exceptions she introduces 
us to real characters, mutato nomine. The plots are, for the most 
part, fictitious; but the actors are herself, her parents, sisters, broth- 
ers, friends. She shows us just how these persons, whom she met so 
often, and knew so well, would have acted had they been situated in 
those circumstances in which she places them. And even in her 
plots we detect much that is true. Many a little incident of which 
she was a witness, many a real drama in which she was an actor, 
has she seen fit to reveal to us. It is to the life and spirit infused 
by this fidelity to nature, that she owes much of her literary reputation. 

One who carefully reads her writings cannot fail to be interested in 
watching this skillful transformation of character. 

In “ Judge Frank,” “Col. H.” and the “President,” how clearly 
is the image of her father brought before us. In the “Judge” we see, 
more particularly, his virtues; but in the “ President” none of his 
many faults are spared. We catch occasional glimpses of the char- 
acteristics of her sisters, in almost every one of her numerous heroines. 
“Cornet Carl” well represents her mischievous brother. We have a 
complete biography of her most intimate associate in childhood, in the 
tale of “Emma Rénquist.” 

And we might enumerate many similar examples; for in her novels 
she carries us into the same circle of society in which she herself 
moved. But we are most attracted by the frequent passages in which 
she lays bare to us the innermost recesses of her own soul. With 
“Petrea”’ we pass through the same unhappy, morbid childhood; 
through “ Edla” we gain an insight into the sufferings and sacrifices 
of the woman. “Angelica” displays to us her insatiable ambition 
and thirst for knowledge. The “Solitary” reveals to our astonished 
gaze the almost incomprehensible depth of doubt, and gloom, and de- 
spair into which she sank. The “Comforter” shows us the sudden 
transition from darkness to light. In the literary labors of “ Elise,” 
in the busy, self-denying life of «‘ Christina,” we read the contentment 
and happiness of her after years. 

This infusion of self is at once a virtue and a fault. It adds power 
but at the same time gives a tinge of unnaturalness to some of her 
characters. It is her own self that we see; but the photograph is too 
accurate. What was a terrible reality to her seems to us false or ex- 
aggerated. From the depths of her own soul came up the frenzied 
rhapsodies of “ Angelica ;” yet she makes them so vehement, she in- 
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troduces them under such unsuitable circumstances, that we almost 
lose sight of the powerful, struggling soul, and see—only a monoma- 
niac. The mental sufferings of “Bruno” grew out of her own sad 
experience ; yet she has failed to add to the scene the same counter- 
acting influences which she enjoyed; and the consequence is, that she 
has drawn a character which, if its existence were possible, would be 
that of a villain in its life, of a fiend in its passion. 

Such extremes, however, are exceptional; and where such a char- 
acter is introduced, she takes pains to relieve its discordance, by plac- 
ing by its side some such quiet, unassuming, pleasing personage as we 
see in “ Madame Werner,” or in her noble, generous-hearted husband. 
She hurries us from some terrible, solitary struggle for the mastery 
of self, into the midst of “fashionable” society; and amuses, and at 
the same time instructs us, by pointing out the peculiarities and 
weaknesses of its devotees. In some places she indulges in a vein of 
weak sentiment, which has been described as “a defect, not in the 
reality and substance of the book itself,—not in the meat, but in the 
sauce that has been poured over the meat.” ‘The same critic adds: 
“They who, in spite of the oil, can eat the fish, will find it choice and 
delicate.” 

Often, in striking contrast to such sentimentality, she goes to the 
other extreme, and through some “ strong-minded ” woman makes an 
earnest appeal in behalf of woman’s rights. Social, political, and even 
theological questions she frequently discusses; and she treats them 
with so much good sense and good humor that, whether we agree 
with her or not, we are compelled to respect her sincerity and 
earnestness. 

And yet, after all, these are but side issues. It is around the dis- 
torted and terrible workings of the few powerful, passionate minds she 
has described, that the grand purpose of her literary life centers. For 
by such characters she endeavors to instruct us in the same great les- 
son that the bitter experience of life taught her; that there.is no 
affliction so severe, no gloom so impenetrable, no anguish so intense, 
that the light of Christianity cannot penetrate it by its glorious rays, 
turning night into day, bringing relief and joy to hearts oppressed 
with sorrow. 

The inscription upon her monument is the record of her life, and the 
motto of her books: “When I cried unto the Lord he delivered me 
out of all my trouble.” M. 8. P. 
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Music in War. 


THE power of music is universal. All being, both inanimate and 
animate, acknowledges an influence from concord of sweet sounds. 
The massive church, which no ordinary mechanical power can affect, 
trembles responsive to the deep tones of the organ. The wild horse, 
dashing furiously over the plain, is brought to bay by a simple air, and 


“ His savage eyes turned to a modest gaze, 
By the sweet power of music.” 


The realm of music is in the soul. It derives its life from the sen- 
timents of the heart. Its influence upon mankind therefore is a natural 
consequence. In private and in public—in family, church or state,— 
its majestic charm is recognized by all. 


“Souls here, like planets in heaven, 
By harmony’s laws alone are kept moving.” 


But beyond all these, music has a power in the bloody scenes of 
war, which none, save the veteran soldier, can fathom or fully esti- 
mate. That two forces, apparently so unlike both in nature and 
workings, should coalesce and not be mutually repulsive, seems at 
first sight strange and inexplicable. Music has power to soothe the 
passions ; war has power to inflame them. Music is calm and gen- 
tle and pacific; war is tempestuous, turbulent and distractiog. In 
order, therefore, to explain the seeming anomaly, music must be 
admitted to have a two-fold power; a power to arouse as well as to 
allay ; a power to inflame as well as to appease. As water pro- 
duces even combustion, when applied to certain kinds of matter, so, in 
a far higher degree, music, though wholly mild in its primitive nature, 
excites, under suitable conditions, with a quickening flame, the already 
enkindled passions. Another cause, however, strikes more deeply 
into the root of the whole matter. Music is a mighty power in love. 
It appeals directly to the feelings, and is fervent and sincere. It 
alone makes the course of love run smooth and kindles rapture in the 
coldest eye. 

Far above the realm of individual affection rises the love of country ; 
the noblest love of all. Here music holds supreme control, impelling 
every action, directing every move. 
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An indignity is offered to a nation, and a call for troops issues from 
the head of the government. What urges enlistment forward with 
rapidity? Not, forsooth, the noisy speeches of enthusiastic men; but 
the sound of a national air, from fife and drum, or instruments of 
brass, penetrating every heart, rehearsing, mayhap, the catalogue 
of wrongs, or calling to mind the glory of other days. 

In camp, too, music lightens the burden of military drill, rendering 
it pleasant and attractive. It rouses the soldier at early morn, sends 
him forth upon the duties of the day with gladdening sound, and at 
night bids him retire to his welcome couch. It relieves camp-life of 
dull monotony, and sustains the hopes, and lulls the complaints of all. 
It nourishes the flame of patriotism, by keeping constantly in view the 
causes of war, and especially, by calling up, in the well-loved tunes 
of yore, remembrances of home and friends, for whom the soldier has 
come forth, “to do or die.” 

On the march, likewise, national music enables all to keep the step, 
regulates every change upon the line, and contributes largely to a 
healthful discipline. It continually animates the spirit, quickens every 
nerve, and almost makes the tender muscle strong. It causes the 
soldier to think lightly of the long advance before him, and when the 
flesh is weakest, and the body is most weary, it comes as a sweet 
restorer, to strengthen and encourage. 

But, more than all, upon the eve of battle, or in the bloody strife 
itself, the power of music is displayed in its sublimest aspect. And 
first, it acts as a great equalizer. It stimulates the downcast and weak- 
spirited, moderates the ardent and impetuous, and tempers all hearts 
to the golden mean of true heroism and patriotic devotion. 

Unanimity of sentiment, too, is impressed upon an army. Conten- 
tions between the various departments of government and different 
parties of men may have existed; political faction may have embit- 
tered fellow-soldiers against each other; but when the martial air 
sounds forth, proclaiming a battle imminent, it raises the soul above 
the trammels of petty strife, and bends all energies toward the attain- 
ment of victory. 

During the early part of the second Messenian war, the black 
cloud of defeat hung heavy upon the Lacedemonians, lined with no 
silver border, to tell of a single success. Not only did the brilliant 
leadership of Aristomenes and the indomitable courage of the Mes- 
senians prove disastrous to their interests, but, still more, their own 
country was rent with internal dissension. Despair was preying upon 
the vitals of Sparta. At length the Delphic Oracle, in response to 
their petitions, announced that an Athenian leader must be their sal- 
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vation. Tyrtzus, the musician, was sent, in obedience to the divine 
command. He composed and set to martial music a variety of pieces, 
by which he exhorted all to bravery, inciting the cowardly, and re- 
straining the rash. As a result, unanimity pervaded the Spartan 
ranks, where discord had reigned before; the domestic wounds were 
all healed; warlike spirit returned to the downcast soldiery, and vic- 
tory soon was theirs. The bard, Tyrteus, had saved the country 
from destruction. 

Great weight is also added to the power of music in war, by its 
antiquity. Age invariably brings with it reverence; and if a martial 
air has led armies of fellow-countrymen to victory in the past, it will 
exert an influence in a present battle, which scarce can be resisted. 
The glory of other days and other men clusters around the national 
melody, and it becomes almost always a presager of success. A bril- 
liant example in point here is the great war-song of the French, La 
Marseillaise. Loaded with the honors of triumph and victory, from 
fields of battle, fought in every clime, it is the grandest motive power 
which can be brought to bear upon the soldiers of Napoleon. 

In the battle of Quebec, the Scotch troops, generally so brave, 
began to waver and give way. They had been deprived of their bag- 
pipes, and courage had deserted them. Gen. Wolfe, ascertaining the 
reason of this, caused their bag-pipes to be returned, and they then 
fought with their characteristic bravery. 

Thus, in all the phases of warlike life, music is an ever present 
power. Not only is its influence universal in times of peace, but 


“ When the trumpets call 
Hot Mars to the harvest of death’s field, and woo 
Men’s hearts into their hands,” 


then is its power felt to elevate and purify the soul; inspire true 
bravery in the heart; quicken and invigorate the passions; increase 
noble patriotism, and make every man a hero. G. L. 


The Hamilton Lit. offers a suggestion, “that the choir sing something new once, 
just for novelty’s sake.” Apropos of which it occurs to us that the hymns with 
which we likewise are daily and Sabbathly regaled were once new. Nay, it is a 
fact, now perhaps generally forgotten, that once the college choir was a chief at- 
traction at the Yale Chapel! People actually used to come from far and near, to 
hear the students’ superior singing! 
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Memorabilia Palensia. 


The Month, 


The balmy month of June, has been, in general, up to the time of closing our 
record, Wednesday, 10,—one of preparation rather than accomplishment. The 
incessant rains of May have in a measure abated with the approach of summer, 
and the sun occasionally makes his appearance. The first crop of hay has been gath- 
ered from the College yard, the walks trimmed and put in order, and if, under the 
bright sunshine of a clear June day, there is any one who doesn’t think Yale a 
pleasant college and New Haven a pleasant city, we really pity him. In spite of 
the pouring rain, 


The Theological Seminary Anniversary 


Was duly observed on Thursday, May 21; the addresses of those graduating being 
delivered in the College Street church during the forenoon of that day. The speak- 
ers were: D. J. Ogden and W. D. Sheldon of ’61, E. B. Bingham of '63, S. O. Al- 
len, G. S. Dickerman, C. H. Gaylord, A. McLean and 8.8. Martyn, of ’65, R. P. 
Hibbard and S. W. Powell. 

Only a moderate sized audience was present, as many who make it a point to 
patronize exhibitions of this kind, were kept away by the storm. More propitious 
skies, however, favored the following Wednesday, when 


The Literary Societies, 


So-called, held their so-called campaign-elections, which, though formerly of vast 
importance, are now notable only from the fact that the Seniors then take their for- 
mal farewell, and a quorum of members assemble to hear the Freshmen howl, when 
for the first time addressed as Sophomores. This duty was admirably performed 
by the members of 71, who, after the elections, rendered night hideous by the 
tooting of tin-horns and the pursuit of some imaginary Fresh of 72. The Linonia 
election took place on the 27th ult., when E. F. Hopke of ’68 delivered the valedic- 
tory oration, his subject being the Political Duties of Educated Men; the Brothers, 
for want of a quorum, was deferred until the 3d inst., when R. W. Ayres, of ’68, 
delivered the valedictory oration upon the subject of Chivalry. There were few 
if any candidates in opposition to the officers chosen, who stand as follows: 


LInonIA. BROTHERS. 
President, Stuart Phelps, ’69, T. W. Swan, ’69. 
Vice President, Edward Heaton, ’69. F. A. Scott, '69. 
Secretary, D. M. Bone, ’70. J. 8. Chandler. 70. 


Vice Secretary, A. B. Mason, "71. W. R. Sperry, ’71. 
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The Censor, Orator, and Poet of Brothers, are Henry Lear, W. G. Sperry, and 
J. H. Traynham, respectively, all of 69. This society, by the way, holds its Cen- 
tennial Anniversary on Wednesday afternoon of Commencement week, when the 
Rt. Rev. Thomas M. Clark, D.D., of Providence, R.I., will deliver an Oration, and 
Theodore Bacon, of Rochester, N. Y.,a Poem. In the evening, a collation will be 
provided in Alumni Hall. Prof. Cyrus Northrop is the manager of the affair, in 
behalf of a Committee of the Faculty. It strikes us that the occasion would fur- 
uish a suitable opportunity for the definite closing up of both the ‘‘ Literary Socie- 
ties,” which have plainly fulfilled their mission, and are dead in all but the name; 
in which respect a notable contrast is furnished by 


The Class Societies, 


Which were never in a more flourishing condition than at present. The real “ cam- 
paign,” now a days, is fought out by the Freshmen Societies, and is this year to be 
directed by the following recently elected officers : 


Kappa Sigma Epsilon.—iI. H. Ford, ©. H. Clark, Fred. Collin, J. Few Smith, 
E. B. Guthrie, J. H. Hoffecker, E. F. Sweet, and I. O. Woodruff. 

Delta Kappa—wW. D. Mills, R. W. Archbald, C. E. Beebe, E. M. Jewett, F. Mead, 
F. E. Murray, and W. K. Townsend. 

Gamma Nu.—O. J. Bliss, E. Cramer, D. Hitchcock, H. Mansfield, W. Morris, 
W. W. Perry, and R. E. Williams. 


The respective society presidents stand first on each list. The Sophomore Soci- 
eties gave out their elections to 71 on Thursday evening, June 4, and initiated their 
new members Friday, June 19, Phi Theta Psi taking 30 men, and Delta Beta Xi, 
41; the former having given out 9 class elections during the year, and the latter 10. 
The Junior Societies gave out their elections to "70 on Tuesday evening, June 9, 
and hold their initiations Friday, 26. Alpha Delta Phi takes 19 men, Psi Upsilon, 
27, and Delta Kappa Epsilon, 32; the number of class elections given out by each 
society during the year, being respectively, 12, 5 and 7. The Sophomores antici- 
pated the traditional Friday night, in order that those of them who are University 
players might be fresh and in time on Saturday, 6, for the grand match of 


Which was played at Hamilton Park with the Unions of Morrisania, “the champi- 
ons of the country,” commencing at 2.30 p. m., and lasting two hours and a half. 
At the end of the fifth innings, the score stood 8 to 4 in favor of Yale, at the end of 
the regular nine innings the game was a tie, which the tenth innings decided in 
favor of the Unions, 16 to 14. Over 1,200 persons witnessed the game, and tow- 
ard the close, the interest became intense. Though a defeat, the result was a tri- 
umph for the Yale men, as few of them expeeted so near an approach to victory. 
Owing to the importance of the affair, we infringe upon our usual rule, and insert 
the score: 
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Unions. Yate. 


Goldie, 1, 
Austin, m 
Ayres, r. 
Pabor, p. 
Wright, s. 
Birdsall, c. 
Shelley, 3 
Beals, 2 
Smith, 1, 


R. 
Buck, ’70, 1, 3 
McClure, ’70, 3. 2 
Condict, °69, c. s 
Deming, "71, 1. 1. 
Hooker, ’69, p. 3 
McCutchen, ’70, s. 0 
Selden, '70, 2, 1 
Lewis, '70, r. 1 
McClintock, '70,m. 2 


SeorDPPP Ow why 
anrwoe wo pep pw O 
ORO MES, * 


16. 30 14, 30 


The umpire was W. R. Macdiarmid of the Star Club, of Brooklyn, and the scor- 
ers were, R. M. Lush, for the Unions, J. H. Wood, for Yale. 

The match with Harvard comes off at Worcester on the morning of Regatta 
day, and in the meantime the University club keeps itself well in practice. 
The Lowells, “champions of New England,” contend with us at Hamilton 
Park on Saturday, 13; and the Stars, of Brooklyn on Saturday, July 4; between 
which times it is hoped to arrange matches with the Libertys, of Norwalk, and 
the Niczeans, of Amherst. A game with this latter club was arranged to take 
place at Springfield, Saturday, May 30, but given up on account cf the Faculty 
forbidding the University to attend base ball matches out of town for the rest of 
the term. A large delegation went down to the city on Saturday, May 23, 
to witness the match with the Columbia nine, which had to he given up on 
account of the rain. Every possible attention, however, was shown to their 
visitors by the Columbia men, and the supper provided at the Hoffman House, was 
a superb affair. It is useless to say that it was fully appreciated, for if there is 
anything which your average collegian does like, it is—well, say good old “ smear,” 
whether “red” or otherwise. However, there is one sport which the rain cannot 
injure, inasmuch as 


Boating 


Is wet business at the best. Making all due allowance for the “new broom” 
theory, it seems likely that the class system adopted by the navy last fall will be 
asuccess. At all events the harbor races of June 30 bid fair to be more exciting 
than for several years past. Each of the four classes enters a shell and a gig crew, 
except "71 which enters a gig crew only. The scientific crew, which drilled for a 
while in the gymnasium, has been broken up, and will not enter the race. All the 
crews go out at 9 in the morning, and the ’69 crews also at 6 in the afternoon. 
The university likewise goes out twice aday. The boat-house, therefore, presents 
quite a lively appearance as its fifty oarsmen are getting ready for their morning 
pull. Several improvements, by the way, have lately been made in the house, 
such as the elevation of the closets above the main floor, and the construction of 
asubstantial bridge. The university crew stands as follows: 8. Parry, ’68 (stroke), 
W. A. Copp, ‘69, W. H. Lee, ‘70, G. W. Drew, ‘70, S. F. Bucklin, ‘69, R. Terry, 
‘10 (bow). Except in case of accident no change will be made in this crew before 
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the great trial of July 24. The first three men were in the race last year, and the 
second also in the race of two years ago. The crew is a very heavy one,. weigh- 
ing more than that of ‘65, and the lightest man turning 160 pounds, though of 
course their weight will be greatly trained down before therace. Besides rowing, 
their exercise consists of an early morning walk of three miles. They go into ac- 
tive training about the first of July, or perhaps a little earlier. Dennis Leary, 
who managed the victorious Freshman crew last year, acted as their trainer dur- 
ing the last fortnight of May, and will again take them in hand for the fortnight 
immediately preceding the race: giving them in the meantime, an occasional visit 
and inspection. The new boat for the race, which has just been received from 
Elliot, is a shell 53 feet long, and cost $325. The Freshmen have refused the 
challenge of the Harvard Freshmen for a race on Regatta day, but a ball match 
between the two classes is likely to take place about that time. Allinall, boating 
matters look decidedly more encouraging than they did a year ago; and, if not 
cheerful, we shall at least be less despondent than last year, when we again turn 
our faces toward Lake Quinsigamond. This naturally suggests to us the 


Prizes Awarded the Seniors, 


At the close of last term, the mention of which was neglected in our last issue. 
They are as follows: For Composition, 1st prizes,—I. T. Beckwith, C. B. Brewster, 
8. A. Davenport; J. Lewis, E. W. Miller and H. P. Wright; 2d prizes,—R. W. 
Ayres, E. A. Lawrence, G. H. Lewis, W. A. McKinney, A. P. Tinker, J. K. Thacher, 
and W.C. Wood. For Astronomical Problems,—E. W. Miller. The Townsend Pre- 
miums, given out on the 10th, fell to I. T. Beckwith, G. H. Lewis, W. A. McKinney, 
E. W. Miller, E. K. Rawson, and A. P. Tinker. The orator and poet for Presen- 
tation day, July 1, are C. B. Brewster and W. A. Linn, who happen also to be 
class-historians for the same occasion, T. C. Wells, of the Cowrant, being the his- 
torian of the third division. The Wooden Spoon Exhibition, of course comes off 
the night before, and upon this, and the ‘‘ Promenade” which precedes it, the 
committee are hard at work, holding frequent rehearsals at Music Hall and so sug- 
gesting to us 


The Town Shows 


Of the month, which, if fewer in number than usual, were of a quality far su- 
perior to those usually embraced in the record of so short aperiod. Edwin Booth, 
with a company that well supported him, gave us “Hamlet” on the 20 ult. and 
‘“‘ Richelieu ” on the 21; Ristori, ‘ the queen of tragedy ” presented ‘ Elizabeth” 
on the 22; and Parepa-Rosa, by her share in the rendering of Haydn’s oratorio of 
the Creation, made a success of the “grand sacred musical festival” of the 28, 
at which other distinguished singers were present, and the Beethoven of Hartford 
and Mendelsshon of New Haven, supplied a chorus of nearly 200 voices. Besides 
this, Lingard, the wonderful London mimic, gave a pleasant entertainment on 
Saturday, June 6, and made friends enough to secure a good reception when he 
returns again next month; and Mrs. Elizabeth Gray, the notorious, the irrepressi- 
ble, devoted the evening of Thursday, 4, to unfolding the bad qualities of her ex- 
spouse, the Reverend Judd, for the delectation of asmall but appreciative audience. 
The protracted length of the divorce trial, however, and the free admittance to the 
court room, have tended to satiate public interest, and prevent her last enterprise 
from being a financial success. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Ghitorial Hotes. 


Exchanges, Items, Literary Notices, &c.—Received, the past month, the Atlantic, 
Littell’s Living Age, Nation, Advocate, Dartmouth, Michigan Uni. Magazine, Union 
College Magazine, Virginia Uni. Magazine, Hamilton Literary Monthly, Griswold 
Collegian, College Days, Collegian of Dennison Uni., University Chronicle, Miami 
Student, Western Collegian, Beloit College Monthly, Albion College Standard, Wil- 
liams Vidette, Hamilton Campus, Qui Vive, Trinity Tablet, Am. Literary Gazette, 
Cincinnati Medical Repertory, Loomis’ Musical Journal. 

The Advocate complains that the art of Oratory is lost in Harvard, and that the 
last Junior Exhibition there was a failure. The Hamilton Lit, also grumbles be- 
cause the ladies at their exhibition are so “noisy” aud “‘ill-mannered.” Let us 
congratulate ourselves? 


Harvard students have been giving “ private theatricals in Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, for the benefit of the Harvard Base Ball Club,” with some success. At 
any rate, the Advocate speaks of “quite a considerable acquisitiqgn to the Club’s 
treasury ” resulting therefrom. 

Where are you “ Beethoven?” 


The Virginia University Magazine, Vol. VI., No. 5, contains a short poem enti- 
tilled “The Angel in the Cloud,” the author of which, if he is an undergraduate 
student, might well have subscribed his name thereto. It is the best thing, in a 
poetical way, that we remember to have seen in a college periodical. 

The editors (pardon the personality) are, we should judge, rather severely on the 
political rampage. We are reminded in their editorials of occasional columns of 
Richmond and Mobile papers. They propose the following Dilemma, which will be 
clear to those who have studied Logic a-Wright: 


“A man drinking Lager three glasses did pour 
Of the beer down his throat, then said he forbore. 
Now could he bear four without drinking one more? 
How could he take more, as he said he forbore?” 


The Griswold Collegian is not exactly a voice from the wilderness, but one 
from the very far West. We are glad to see its second number, and shall welcome 
its ‘right ascension’ among college magazines. 

The Qui Vive is six months old and doing finely. 

Michigan University has two societies, Alpha Nu and Adelphi, which, we should 
imagine, much resemble our Linonian and Brothers in Unity; and are carried on 
in pretty much the same way. We are sorry for them. 

The Western Collegian is about as spicy and original a college paper as we see 
now-a-days,—a lively semi-monthly of eight pages, J. B. Battelle, Editor. The 
pest connected with most college journals—whether papers or magazines—is, that 
they represent not the literary abilities of students, but of students, Professors, and 
graduates all together. When one picks up a college periodical, it is an awful 
damper upon his spirits to tind his eye forced to rest on an article written by some 
gray-beard of a graduate, and better fitted for the Independent or Bibliotheca Sa- 
cra than for a lively undergraduate affair. 
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The Ladies of Ohio, we understand, are forming organizations for the purpose of 
raising funds to enable Students of Ohio colleges to go home and vote at the Fall 
elections. A printed circular, coming from the Ladies’ Suffrage Aid Society, dis- 
courses as follows: “We deem it of importance to all, and to none more than 
women, that tair and intelligent suffrage should be exercised in the choice of our 
lawgivers. To deprive our students, whose education fits them for discriminating 
electors, of the inestimable right of suffrage, is to distinguish in favor of ignorance 
and treason.” If that isn’t heaping coals of fire, what is? What college will ex- 
clude the sex from its halls and recitation rooms after that? 


For the benefit of some very remote colleges, whose publications make occasional 
mention of “ Professor Woolsey of Yale,”—-we would state that the gentleman to 
whom they allude is President of Yale College. 

Small matter, you know, but then it is just as well to have it right! 


College Days is a new monthly magazine of twenty-two pages, and not arrived 
at its second month. Rather an odd compilation, and resembling Littell’s Living 
Age somewhat, in typographical appearance. The Editorial Department contains 
some irrelevant matter; but on the whole we like and welcome it. 


The May number of Blackwood contains an article upon Lord Chesterfield, the 
Man of the World, which we wish might be read by every student in the United 
States. Littell’s Living Age for June 6 also reprints it. 


The Beloit College Monthly “‘ regrets to announce the election of Prof. Elijah P. 
Harris to the Chair of Chemistry in Amherst College,” and hopes he will not ac- 
cept. Why so? Is that hard on Amherst or the Prof.? 


It is not our custom to turn aside to specially notice journals not of a collegiate 
nature. But when something comes up that belongs to that faithful band of work- 
ers whose efforts are directed in the cause of liberal education, even though not in 
our own comprehensive departments,—we will hold out to it a cordial hand. 


Gay Colleges those Western ones! One of them (so says an exchange) has among 
its laws the following: 1. No student shall burn the College buildings. 2. No stu- 
dent shall, on any consideration, kill any member of the Faculty.—(Union Coll. 
Mag.) 


Trinity, our Hartford neighbor has swung out, it seems, with an “ organ,”—The 
Tablet, Vol. I., No.1. All hail to the neat little sheet! It is something on the 
College Courant order, and is published—now and then—we presume. 


Loomis’ Musical Journal, published in this city, is just one of these workers. To 
cultivate musical taste and promote the study of music among American people, are 
its objects; and the growing appreciation of fine music, the opera and oratorio, no- 
ticeable in the citizens of our goodly town, is proof that its efforts are not in vain. 


The Nation is our best outside exchange. Any one who is tired of swallowing 
Bennett, Greeley, and the World, in daily doses, will find a refreshing political anti- 
dote and regulator in the Nation. 


. Lippincott’s Magazine, we notice, publishes among the Press’ opinions of it, this 
puff from the New Haven Register: “It has no superior.” Surely Lippincott’s 
fortune is made! 
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Book Notices. 


Mozart. A Novel. By H. Rau. (From the German.) To one who is an ad- 
mirer of music, and has some faint conception of the mysterious influence which it 
at times exerts over the human mind, this book will be a treat. It is in fact a mu. 
sical rhapsody. As anovel, indeed, it has many faults. It is very highly wrought, 
and sometimes rather fancitul. Again, it is charmingly simple. Though the pro- 
duction of a German mind, it is pervaded by an Italian warmth and passionate ar- 
dor which constantly surprises the reader. The description of the famous Miserere 
in the Sistine Chapel, is to us the most impressive passage in the book. The author 
seems to be perfectly at home in his descriptions of music, and with considerable 
allowance for his fervor and enthusiastic praise, we can obtain quite a distinct and 
correct idea of Mozart’s great masterpieces. We seem to hear the music, as it rises 
in grandeur, or sinks tremblingly down in faintest tones, at the bidding of that 
genius who revolutionized the whole musical world. As a biography, it falls into 
the too common fault of indiscriminate adulation. As a novel, it is meager in plot» 
and of an extravagant, almost unnatural sentiment. But as a musical romance, it 
cannot fail to delight all those who know what Mozart did to elevate, strengthen, 
and almost glorify the art of musical composition. 


It gives us pleasure to note the receipt this month, from the well-known firm of 
Lee & Shepard, of another of the ‘‘ Young America Abroad” series by Oliver Optic. 
Dikes and Ditches is the title, and a jolly story well told, it is, of “moving acci- 
dent” especially “by flood.” Call Oliver juvenile if you will. We are not too old 
to find pleasure and profit in many of his books. The present story dresses up in 
the fascinating style of adventure, more useful and interesting historical facts, le- 
gends, and popular traits of the Low Countries, than anything else—short of Mr. 
Motley’s inimitable works—that we have seen. Proceed, Mr. Optic, we say, and 
enlighten us further. The appearance of the book is very creditable also to the 
publishers. 

EKKOES FROM KENTUCKY. By Petroleum V. Nasby, P. M. at Confedrit X roads 
(wich is in the State of Kentucky), and Professer uv Biblikle Polity in the South- 
ern Military and Classikle Institoot. Bein a perfect record of the ups, downs, and 
experiences of the Dimocricy, doorin the eventful year 1867, ez seen by a natural- 
ized Kentuckian. Illustrated by Thomas Nast. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1868. 
New Haven: H. H. Peck. 

The above title page indicates the character of the last published collection of 
Mr. Locke’s famous letters to the Toledo Blade. They are full of the merits and 
faults that distinguished the earlier series, and like them naturally read better in a 
newspaper than in a book, though they are perhaps worth, preserving in this more 
permanent form, for the benefit of the future writer upon “ American humorists.” 
Many of the letters which we enjoyed at the time of publication, now seem point- 
less when reproduced. The most ludicrous thing in the present collection, as it 
seems to us, is the description in regard to the “Laying of the Corner Stone;” 
though the book abounds in excellent hits. Mr. Nast’s illustrations are good, of 
course, and may be recognized as his as far as seen; while the typography and 
binding of the book leaves nothing to be desired. 

The much-talked-of new collection of college songs is out at last. The publishers 
having as yet sent us no copy of the work, and we having seen none, we canno 
venture to comment on its merits or defects very extensively. 
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Evitor’s Table. 


WELL, benevolent reader, after the substantial feast of Adlantics, Putnams, Har- 
pers’ Riversides, and the rest of the June magazines with which you have been 
regaled this month, we offer you at last in the Lrr. a side dish made entirely of 
stuff from your own garden. Whether spoiled or not in the cooking, whether 
seasoned too much or too little, it surely brings to you no flavor of the market 
stall. It is all of your own raising, and like a certain article sold by the great 
Carthaginian’s namesake, it is ‘fresh, pure, superior, home-made, old-fashioned,’ 
and craving a candid perusal. 

A very anxious month to interested parties, the past seems to have been. 
What hopes and fears, what prayers and tears have the agonized in silence expe- 
rienced, and are likely to for a fortnight to come, none will ever know, unless it be 
some stray unscrupulous rascals who persist in observing things, and whose pene- 
tration into the student heart at such times is peculiarly aggravating! Said ras- 
cals, however, we confess, are no bad philosophers; they are at any rate the most 
comfortable looking men we have seen about college! Well, the Seniors will soon 
have shuffled off this academic coil, when vast burdens of anxiety will doubtless 
be removed from many hopeful and expectant bosoms (shirt bosoms included), 
whose heirships to certain craved Senioric estates we should solemnly weep to see 
blasted! Alas! too possible! 

As for the Sophomores, their doubts we presume are already settled, save in the 
minds of some stray unhappy ones who live by the noble motto “so long as there’s 
life there’s hope!” And now soon will fall upon their devoted heads the momen- 
tous questions of college politics. We trust the grave issues will not serve 
them as they once did a certain class of our acquaintance; and that they will 
remember, while properly laying the wires with reference to the permutations and 
combinations of this peculiarly trying period, that “there’s many a slip,” &c., also 
one or two apophthegms about “digging pits” and “falling thereiv,” besides 
others which might commend themselves as not inappropriate |! 

The Freshmen enjoyed the rare social advantages of college life a week ago, and 
again last night. We must say the order prevailing upon the former occasion was 
remarkable (‘‘ considering”); especially when we remember the occurrence of a 
similar event a year ago, at which time we solemnly resolved that if ever it occur- 
red again, and we could foresee the evil, we should hide ourselves, or emigrate to 
parts unknown. And so, kind reader, would you have done, if you loved midnight 
slumber as do we, and your virtuous couch, like ours, lay squarely in the thorough- 
fare of every clattering, howling, yelling, singing, roaring, stamping crowd that 
came along with its jargon of “ Phi Beta, hic, raise the devil, Psi Theta, as much 
as, hic, Delta, we like, Xi.” We solemnly repeat, philosophic gazer upon this 
page, that if you sojourned where we do, and could anticipate the night upon 
which an event like the above was likely to occur, and had an unlooked at 
‘Logic’ for the following morning, you would, like us, have resolved to migrate 
from the wrath to come! 

However, we will let the dead bury their dead, and turn, editorially, to bid the 
Seniors a tender farewell. Very few of you, oh Tutored underclassmen, and you 
of toAAoi, who read, from without, the Lit’s venerable pages,—very few of you 
can realize what a solemn tide of reflections flows in and out of a Senior’s reverend 
breast, when with Townsend duly handed in and furniture sold to ‘that Fresh- 
man,’ he calmly awaits his sheepskin, now only six weeks off! ‘Life is earnest, 
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becomes in view of Commencement day and those ‘portals’ a maxim of profound 
significance. How apt is the Senior to soliloquize, speculate, gaze up among the 
elm-tops, stare mournfully at the Freshmen, or loiter about the old State-house,— 
seeking perchance a glimpse of his own future in the conclave of Solons there 
assembled! What effect from all this reverie will.be apparent, when, three years 
from now, ‘’68’ re-gathers here to pat its first boy under the chin, no one can ven- 
ture to say. But we solemnly warn all underclassmen to keep well off the track, 
when, in a single year from this, ‘’69’ shall have arrived at this same speculative 
period! Well, ‘’68,’ good-bye. And when on Presentation Day you gather upon 
the green for that last lingering, peaceful smoke, save us a pipe and we will do the 
right thing by way of a Godspeed to you. And when in one, two, three, or a doz- 
en years, you are snugly settled in the bosom of your family, send the Lir. an 
‘invite,’ and we will come and do the congratulations. And as for the old Board, 
why! we shall hang up their pictures somewhere to gaze upon; we shall wish 
them in after life that sort of success of which their college life has been a type,— 
only more of it,—and lastly, we shall send them the regular Lir. Surely than this, 
greater love hath no man seen! 

And now while June is smiling (which means,—for the benefit of our unpoeti- 
cal readers,—that it don’t rain any more,) and while the grass is recovering its 
eloquent verdure, which last week looked like an unlucky Freshman’s hair after 
a night among Sophs., and while we are all put in good humor by the recent dis- 
plays of our Yale’s prowess upon the Park, and while the old elms are nodding as 
gracefully as possible their displeasure at those who ‘cram’ for ‘annual’ under 
their leafy shelters;—let us just whisper, to those who will listen, a word or two 
of a practical nature. 

We are soon to have the Wooden Spoon Exhibition. We all of course hope, 
and are perhaps sage enough to believe, that this Exhibition is going to far tran- 
scend all former ones. We all certainly mean to attend. Some of us, lucky or 
not, mean to attend in company with sundry pieces of silk and lace and ribbons, 
and all that sort of thing. And now rises the question, ‘where shall we put 
them.’ The seats, aye, there’s the rub. Seats cannot be bought; that would be 
gross and mercenary. The Spoon Exhibition is a very ‘nice’ affair. Tickets are 
only complimentary, just to exclude, you know, the vulgar—the rabble. Reserved 
seats ‘can be had by applying to the Spoon Committee,’—free also. Ah! that’s 
fine! Nocharge there! So up trots A. B., a timid fellow, to a Spoon-man, and 
modestly asks for ‘a couple.’ (A. B., by the way, when the subscription list came 
around, put down manfully an X or a V, which he moreover calculates to pay.) 
Said Spoon-man scrutinizes a small book. ‘Ahem, I’m really sorry, you're behind 
a little.’ A.B. is also sorry. Spoon-man still scrutinizes. His seats he finds are 
all ‘spoken for ;’ besides he don’t believe A. B. is in his ‘sub.’ Sure enough! he 
isn’t, and is therefore recommended to call upon such another Spoon-man, the 
‘coch’ of his sub. So off starts A. B., and after laborious persuasion and importu- 
nity, obtains a couple in the gallery—say third row back. 

Meanwhile C. D. approaches first Spoon-man. ‘Hullo, Jack, I want some seats.’ 
‘Well,’ inquit ile reluctantly, ‘I haven’t many left, how many ll you have?’ 
Now C. D. to be sure saw the subscription list when it came around; but just then 
he was fearfully ‘ hard up,’ had an awful bill at Hoad’s, hadn’t paid Thill yet, either. 
Accordingly he with modesty put down a $2.00 or a $3.00. But what of that? 
His heart was in the work. Hadn’t he helped engineer that coalition? To whom, 
if not to himself, was Jack’s own election due? And then, too, C. D. is popular, 
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and a ‘fine fellow.’ So he cheerfully replies to Jack’s interrogation, ‘I’d like 
about eight or ten, Jack,—and say, middle aisle, you know, somewhere about H 
orI,eh?’ Jack is sorely perplexed; he knows this thing isn’t coming out right; 
but this is C.D. How can he refuse him? Slowly he pulls out the book, and 
with a ‘ Weil, I'll see,’ jots down ‘C. D., center, H, 8;’ and with an ‘all right,’ a 
wink, and the tender of a cigar, said ©. D. vanishes. 

Now nobody blames the Spoon-man. He does ‘the best he can,’ which is pre- 
cisely what we would all do—to our friends—in like circumstances. But what on 
earth is the use or propriety of this senseless system? Why, even Charles Dickens, 
imposed upon as he was, (poor man!) by his rascally agents, had a better system 
of disbursing seats than this! Ten dollars would at least buy five seats, though 
the buyer took them ‘blind.’ But according to our sagacious and unmercenary 
method, the seats are given—not sold,—and to whom? To those who have shared 
liberally in defraying the expenses of the Exhibition? Not much,—unless per- 
chance they be ‘heavy’ subscribers. To those then who cannot afford to give 
largely out of a slender purse, but still would like a modest seat or two? Not to 
them either. But to those men who, like C. D., are ‘fine fellows,’ wear good 
clothes, have got ‘friends,’ are supposed to move in good society, and may fill their 
ten or dozen seats in the middle of the hall with birds of extra fine plumage! 

Now what if all this red tape were ripped off, and the Spoon Exhibition, like all 
other exhibitions, placed upon a fair financial basis? We are sure the Spoon-men 
themselves would hail with joy any measure which would lessen their labors, and 
insure them pecuniary support. The performance with its paraphernalia, all told, 
may cost perhaps $500 or $600; nay, for the benefit of those whose estimates, 
like their hearts, are large, we will place the figures at $1,000. Music Hall will 
seat over two thousand persons easily. Let the ‘Cochs’ offer,—say fifteen hun- 
dred of these seats at one dollar each, their location being determined by the 
buyers on that old principle ‘first come first served.’ How long, think you, 
would the boards lie open, before every seat of the fifteen hundred would be 
bought,—and bought by students, who would fill them with precisely the same 
kind of an audience as under the present system,—besides which enough might be 
reserved by the Spoon Committee to answer all private purposes, as well as to seat 
many who could tot afford to buy reserved seats? And how long, at this calcula- 
tion, would it take to not only pay for the Spoon Exhibition, but, out of the 
surplus, pay off the navy debt and various other aged enterprises for which 
college benevolence is periodically solicited? Wouldn’t it equalize things, so that 
he who had little money might still contribute something and get a seat or two 
thereby; while he who had many ladies, relatives, &c., to seat, should at least be 
required to contribute accordingly? At any rate, it would do away with the 
nuisance of subscription lists, and subscription duns, Just try the plan once. 
Abolish the old notion that to be unjust is better than to be what some aristocratic 
granny of a student in times past was pleased to call ‘ mercenary’ and ‘not nice;’ 
and allow the Spoon Committee of ‘’69,’ who, we are persuaded, have talent 
enough to give us the best Exhibition this college will ever have seen, if they 
could by some such means raise the necessary funds; and the disposition to do 
uprightly by all parties, if but the blight and mildew of a foolish old custom could 
be removed from their shoulders;—allow them, we say, to strike out into a new 
policy of fairness, solvency, and common sense. 

But, we have inflicted upon you, kind readers, a very long editorial talk. We 
have meant to draw no unfriendly cuts, and hope you will not interpret our 
remarks ‘as such.’ We wish you all the jolliest month of June you ever passed. 











